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in a French hotel the other day. 
British tourist to chambermaid: 
‘‘Waat are Optionettes? ’’ asks a|‘* Donnez-moi de l’eau chaud, s’il 
Correspondent. We are not quite} vous plait—de trés l'eau chaud.”’ 
sure, but we believe that the term *, 
signifies a Suffragette who has been; From Simla comes the news that 
offered the option of a fine. Dr. Sven Henin has lost nearly all 
. his clothes by fire. He is said to 
have received a congratulatory tele- 
gram from Miss Maup ALLAN. 
* * 


CHARIVARIA. 


* 

Tight-fitting gowns are to be the 
winter fashion for ladies, and purse- 
snatchers are delighted at the pros- 


pect of not having to run so hard. 


ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT.— 
* * 


¢ Yes, we believe it to be a fact that 
‘There is no more real enjoy-}Terpsichore was called Terps by her 
ment,’’ says The Motor World, *‘ tol intimates. 

be got out of motoring — 








The White Slave Trade. 
“Parcel containing 2 black coats, medium 
lady, overcoat, 2 overalls, boy 6, sundries, all 
good, 10s.°— Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


























At the Congress of Comparative 
Religion, Oxford (Sept. 14-19) : 

First Member of Audience. Is the reader 
of the paper what you would call a religious 
man ? 

Second do. Well, he’s what 1 should call a 
comparatively religious man. 





























** ALSACE - LORRAINE.’’ — No: the 
KAtser did not after all cross the 
French frontier in a motor-car but 




















' 
when going at twenty miles 
an hour than when going 
at double the speed.’’ But 
considerably less  jolting 
from those wretched 
corpses, we should say. 

+ + 
“‘The Public is my only 
master, and the Public is 
a good fellow,’’ writes Mr. 
Haut Carne in The Daily 
Chronicle. This, which 
reads like an expression of 
opinion as to the Licensing 
Bill, turns out, after all, 
to refer to the audiences at 
the Lyceum. 
* % 
ok 
The Daily Mail states 

that several young children 
have been poisoned — by 
sucking brown boots pol- 
ished with a liquid rich in 
aniline oil. It still re- 
mains for our. inventors 
to discover a satisfactory 
substitute for the old- 
fashioned and discredited 
“comforter ’’ for infants. 
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Following ‘on the news 
that a pilot-boat was saved 
from being wrecked in the 
recent heavy weather by 
the use of oil, there is, we 
hear, 2 movement among 


Aubrey fafler a searching gaze Jrom Bruce ° 
CANDIDLY, WHAT ’S IME MATTER WITH THE TIE?” 

Bruee. “ WELL, DEAR Boy, I sUOULD HAVE StGGrSTED SOME 
ALLURING. IT HARDLY GIVES YOUR FACE 


“ Now, 





A ChANCE!” 











only in a small dirigible 
ballon d’essai; and there 
is no truth in the report 
that a letter was ad- 
dressed by him to Munry 
Harip, dated ‘‘ Départ- 
ment de Vosges; Head- 
quarters of the Army of 
Occupation.”” We = can 
well understand the effect 
that such a missive would 
have had upon the im- 
pressionable mind of the 
Oriental potentate. 
















































































“Saturday was the thirty-first 
anniversary of the death of 
Brigham Yong, the Mormon 
leader, who left seventeen windows 
and sixty-two children.” 


























Galway Observer. 
One window to every three 
or four children seems 

















rather a stuffy allowance. 














A Bad Start. 
“Sr. Vincest Lavncuen. 
Thrilling Reseues at Sea.” 


7 Daily News” Poster. 






































PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCE- 
MENT.-~lorthcoming Hand- 
*| book: How I can get an 
Old Age Pension. In six 
volumes. Half - morocco, 








OLD CHEAP 














THING LESS | 














the little boys of Great Britain in) ar (Mr. ee “ ght) wee ey on 
ay » of the 7. i « se naatar | SOU somewhere in his machine, anc f re 
ys —— fi “t ny - — | thought he had beaten Mr, Farman’s record.” 

l Oo poor fishermen who cannot |} The Standard. 
aflay . > _—_ } } 
afford th luxury. ss |In that surely the cracking 

TI a x Par’ lail | sound ought to have come from Mr. 
ie fact that five Paris daily| Parmax’s machine. 


case 








papers are at present pushing 
serial stories translated from the} 


Pre-natal Influences. 
“The Headmaster will be at home afte: | 
| Sept. 15th to interview prospective parents.” 


English reminds us of a capital error | 
which appeared in some such trans- 
lation a short time ago. The 


inglish Adet. in The Se uthport Visiter (ste.). | 
author had written: ‘‘ ‘ He-he-he! 


laughed Jones.”’ 
tendered this as: 
na Jones.”’ 


Journalistic Candour. 


hay? : 
Lui-lui-lui! “Goop News For our Reapers. 


With this number we finish the sixteenth 


* ag ig . Reese 
i. jvolume of The Young Woman. For sixteen 
And the following gem was let drop | years,” ete.— The Young Woman. 





| 
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—— 





poe , ; rescued,” —The Star. 
The French paper aia i rec 55 


cows or without; without preferred.” 





143 woodcuts, 31s. 6d. net. 











“RoraL Avromopi.e Cis. 
Meeting at Norwich. 
Scheme to check wreckless driving.” 
Belfast News-letter. 
that 
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We had no idea 
wreckless driving 
common. 


eases of 
were at all 




















A Cruel Exposure. 
“About 3 A.M. a fire broke out in the back 
part ¢ f the premise s of Messrs. ——- , Sausage 
and potted meat makers. Several horses were 



































Commercial Candour. 
“Wanted, a milk business, in York, with 



















Yorksh: re Herald. 
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HOW PERCY PROPOSED. 

Litre as I expected to see any more of Percy, he 
flew in again the very next day while I was at lunch. 
[ guessed at once from the flurried indecision with which 
he circled about my table, that something of an un- 
pleasant nature must have happened to him. 

‘* Don't mind me, dear boy,”’ he said; ‘‘ I’m a bit 
upset. Tell you all about it presently, when I ‘ve calmed 
down.”’ 

I waited until he became sufficiently collected on the 
breast of a cold chicken to redeem his promise. 

‘* First thing this morning,’’ he began, ‘‘ those old 
vinegar-bottles of mine ”’ (which, I regret to say, was 
Percy's disrespectful term for the austere but estimable 
Bee-spinsters who attended on him) “‘ routed me out 
before I was half awake, and as soon as I ‘d done break- 
fast, began givin’ me no end of a wash and brush up. 
Said I’d got to be made as presentable as possible, 
because I was to start off for a neighbourin’ State that 
very mornin’ to propose to one of the young Princesses ! 
‘Won't it do some other mornin’?’ I said, for I was 
feelin’ rather slack. ‘No, it won't, so there!’ snaps 
EMILY. “Sooner you're married and done for the 
better,” puts in Marrua. ‘ But why are you all so jolly 
keen on my marryin’?’ I asked ‘em. .‘ For the good of 
the State, of course,’ says Emity. ‘If you and your 
brother Drones don’t marry, how do you suppose the 
population of this hive is goin’ to be kept up?’  Plain- 
spoken party, Emity. ‘I see,’ said I. ‘Then, when 
[ marry my Princess, I bring her home here, and we 
set up house together. What?’ ‘ Nothing of the sort,’ 
suvs Emiry. ‘As if any foreign Princess would be ad- 
mitted here! She'd be stabbed to death. After the 
ceremony, she goes back to her own people, naturally.’ 
* But, my dear girl,’ I said, ‘if that ’s so, p’raps you ‘Il 
kindly explain how, supposin’ there should happen to. be 
any little hostages to fortune, they ‘re going to increase 
the birth-rate in this particular hive?’ ”’ 

“And what did Emity say to that?’’ I asked with 
some curiosity; for, oddly enough, this very difficulty 
had occurred to me in reading Mr. TickNER EpwarpeEs’ 
explanation of the Worker-bees’ motives for tolerating 
Drones. 

“Oh, only somethin’ about its being like my impu- 
dence to question the wisdom of laws that had been 
settled ages before I was born or thought of,’ said 
Percy. “Catch them admittin’ themselves in the 
wrong! But, when you leave these things to be man- 
aged by a pack of cld maids, they ‘re bound to make 
some silly mistake. Well, they bundled me out through 
the gates on to the terrace, and there I found Gus, and 
Reaate, and Bertie, and a few more of my pals, all of 
‘em groomed up to the nines, and no more inclined to 
go courtin’ foreign Princesses than I was. Still, as all 
our old sour-faces seemed to make such a point of it, we 
agreed it was best to humour ‘em. In fact, we jolly 
well couldn't help ourselves, for they “d given us a 
sLove-off before we knew where we were. 

“We got to the neighbourin’ Bee-state right enough, 
and introduced ourselves and that, and then we were 
presented to the Princesses. A regular bevy they were ! 


And I don’t mind tellin’ you it was a revelation to me. 
You see, brought up as I’ve been, Id never seen what I 
call a really decent-looking bee—except of course my 
Lady - Mother, who’s a fine figure of a bee still, but 
gettin’ on, vou know. 
thing like old Lovtsa. 


I'd expected they ’d be some- 
And I found they were simply 


me over at first sight. The Princess SaccHArissa, her 
name was, and the minute I saw her I felt myself goin’ 
at every one of my knees. And without wishin’ to seem 
conceited, old fellow,’’ said Percy, stroking what I 
imagine he regarded as his moustache, ‘‘ I could tell by 
her eyes that she ‘d noticed me, don’t you know. Per- 
haps you mayn’t have heard how these weddin’ cere- 
monies are managed? It’s like this... .” 

Percy’s description of these State functions did not 
differ materially from that given by Mr. Epwarpes. 
That is, there is a kind of aerial Atalanta race, in which 
the suitor swift enough to overtake the flying Princess 
is officially recognised as her Prince Consort. 

“ Recaiz, and Bertir, and Gus, and several fellows 
I didn’t know,”’ he proceeded, “‘ all decided, like me, to 
go in for SAcCHARISSA; and, as soon as she ’d had a fair 
start, the word was given and off we all went. She was 
a flier, and no mistake! High up in the air, and out of 
sight in no time! ‘The pace was too hot for most of the 
crowd; they tailed off one after another, till there was 
no one really in the flyin’ but Gus, and Reeate, and 
Bertie, and me. I didn’t feel much afraid of any of 
‘em. I knew I was goin’ fairly strong, and presently 
ReGGie sprained his under-wing, and Gus tripped up 
over a floating cobweb and had to retire, and there was 
only old Bertie poundin’ on alongside, and I could see he 
was gettin’ blown. And at last he had to give up and 
go home. after wishin’ me luck, like the sportsman 
he is. 

““T was gainin’ on SaccHarissa with every wing-drive, 
and she knew it, too. But she meant givin’ me all the 
trouble she could before she gave in—downright little 
coquette, she was! I didn’t worry; somehow I knew it 
was goin’ to be all right. So it would have been, if she 
hadn’t dodged just at the moment when I thought I was 
going to catch her up. That wouldn’t have signified, only 
she was looking back over her shoulder at me, and 
didn’t see where she was goin’, I suppose. Anyhow, 
she dodged right into the open bill of a great beast of a 
bird... . And that was the end of her! ”’ 

Condoling with a bereaved lover who has just lost his 
intended bride in the inside of a bird is necessarily a 
delicate business; but I said all that could be said. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Percy, ‘‘ it was pretty sickenin’. What? 
Though, come to think of it, it might have been worse. 
It might have been me!”’ 

I was a little disappointed in him, though I admitted 
that of course there was that way of looking at the 
matter. 

*“*“You see,’’ he continued, ‘‘ knowin’ all I do now 
has set me thinkin’. Chances are, if I had married her, 
she ’d have been a merry widow by this time! Be- 
-ause, it’s rather a rum thing, but there were several of 
these State weddin’s this mornin’, and from all I make 
out, not a blessed bridegroom has got home alive! If 
that’s matrimony, old Emiy and Martna might have 
given me the tip beforehand! TI assure you, old fellow, 
it ’s quite shaken my nerve. Most awful narrow escape 
I’ve had!” 

I recollected that in The Lore of the Honey-Bee the 
inevitable death of the accepted suitor appeared to be 
the one cloud upon the complete felicity of the honey- 
moon. 

“You ’ll find some honey on the table, Percy,” I 
said. ‘* Try a drop of that.”’ 

He clambered on to the edge of the neat wooden case, 
and inspected its contents with the eye of an expert. 

‘If they ’ve told you that ’s honey,”’ he said, ‘‘ they ‘ve 








But there was one in particular that bowled 


rippers ! 


taken you in, dear old chap. It’s Aphis syrup—if it 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


Boy. “Doy’T stt THERE, Str. 
Testy Old Gentleman. “ Huuru! 


THAT SEAT’S BROKE.” 
IN MY YOUNG DAYS Boys 


HAD A SENSE OF HUMOUR!” 














ain’t some beastly fake. Not that if it was the genuine 
article it would be any use to me. The old girls took 
good care not to teach me how to feed myself—afraid 
| should be gettin’ too independent of ’em! I expect 
they ‘ll be a bit surprised to see me turnin’ up again. 
But they can’t say it’s my fault. I did my best. And 
in common decency they ought to give me time to get 
over this affair before they start me off courtin’ any more 
Princesses. What?’’ 

‘* But when they do, Percy,’’ I asked, ‘‘ what then? ”’ 

He made a movement with one of his eye-facets that 
seemed to be intended as a wink. 

“ Well,’’ he said, ‘“‘if I ever do go after a Princess 
again, I shouldn't wonder if some other fellow got ahead 
of me. But I shall put in most of the time with you, 
old boy, if you don’t mind havin’ me.’’ 

[I assured him he would always find a weleome. 

“Thanks,’’ he said. ‘‘ Fact is, 1’m rather off matri- 
mony. ‘Too much responsibility and risk and that. 
And now I must be gettin’ back to my old acidulated 
drops. They won't find it so jolly easy as they fancy 
to get me married and settled! ’’ 

Perhaps Percy was a little deficient in feeling, but, 
after all, there was soine excuse for him. I wondered 
Whether he would contrive to remain much longer in a 
State of celibacy. And I had my doubts. F. A. 














| A Chance for the Little Ones. 
|} “WANTED, Jam Fiuishers.-- Apply at once.”—Evening Neves. 
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A CONFESSION. 
Ort have I felt the pangs of Cupid’s dart 

When Gwen's sweet accents thrilled me to the core, 

Or when with ATLeEN I have lingered o’er 
Some fond farewell until a rather tart 
Reminder from her mother scared my heart. 

What vows of constancy to Dot I swore! 

And yet in those dear memories of yore 
Esa, thou hast a place, distinct, apart. 
Was it, you ask, a case of ‘* loved and lost 

Did she, so delicately gowned and gloved, 

Spurn my rough hand and curtly bid me go? 
Is that the explanation? Heavens! no; 
’Tis this: of all my flames thou, Exsa, wast 
The only girl I never really loved! 


9729 





Food for Babes. 
“The next children’s night there (Kennington Theatre) will be on 
Monday, when the famous Drury Lane drama, T'he Sins of Society, will 
be produced.” —Lrening News. 





The naturalist of The Westminster Gazctte notes, 
among ‘‘ Baffling Phenomena,’ ‘‘the case of the 
regeneration of the lens of the eye of the tadpole of the 
salamander.’’ But there was something very nearly as 
‘‘ baffling ’’ about the recent case of the revival of the 
hair of the tail of the dog of the nurse of the child of the 
Wild Man of Borneo. 
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THROUCH A DRAMA FACTORY. 


‘* I witt show you over our works 
with pleasure,’’ said the Manager of 
the Melodrama Trading and Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. *“* We are excep- 
tionally busy just now, as the hurri- 
cane success of Pete at the Lyceum 
has brought us in a number of rush 
orders for réchauffés. In particular, 
our staff are working overtime on a 
new version of The Rubber King.”’ 

** The Rubber King?’ I queried. 

‘* Formerly known as The Silver 
King, but it has, of course, to be 
brought out under a new title. If 
our men keep up to schedule time ”’ 
—the Manager fingered a time-sheet 
thoughtfully—** same will be finished 
inside of four days. Would you eare 
to hear how we put a rush job 
through? ’”’ 

** Certainly.”” 

‘* fhe scenario is planned out by 
myself in consultation with our chief 
carpenter, chief electrician and pro- 
perty manager. ‘Then the scenes are 
divided up, each being marked with 
the proper job number to prevent any 
mistake in the assembling room, and 
given out to the head of our com- 
posing department for distribution 
amongst his staff. If you will step 
this way you will see the department 
at work.’’ 

A deafening click and whirr of 
typewriters swept in through the 
opened door. Rows of shirt-sleeved 
young men were tap-tapping fever- 
ishly on their machines, deep in the 
throes of composing dialogue to suit 
the brief directions handed out to 
them. I read over the shoulders of 
one: “* Heroine implores husband to 
quit drinking. He curses. Pile it 
on thick.’ Smail boys were scurry- 
ing about collecting sheets of type- 
written matter and handing them 
through a wire grating to other young 
men wielding formidable blue pencils 
and paste-brushes. 

‘** These,’’ said the Manager, point- 
ing to the young men behind the 
grating, ‘‘ are the retouchers. The 
ventleman on the right is our topical 
specialist. His business is to see 
that all questions of the moment 
receive due mention in the play. 
You will remember that in the first 
scene of The Rubber King the hero 
is discovered in a drinking and gamb- 
ling den. This gives an opportunity 
for some observations on the Licen- 
sing Bill. Hand me section R.K. 1a, 
Mr. Tompkinson. Yes, here we are. 
The hero raises his glass of beer and 
cries, ‘A toast, gentlemen! Here’s 
| prosperity to us all, and hands off 
the People’s beer!’ That will go 





down well. Again, in the third 
scene leading up to the great motor- 
ear accident ,.. ”’ 

“*T don’t remember a motor-car 
accident in the play,’’ I put in. 

“That ’s right. In the original 
the hero escapes after the murder in 
a railway train which is smashed up 
in a collision. But of course we have 
brought all that up to date. In the 
great motor-car scene—a magnificent 
spectacle this will be—we get some 
observations on the speed limit. Mr. 
ToMPKINSON, section R.K. 3c, please. 
Ah, this is it :— 

One of the Villains. Drive like the 
wind, chauffeur! We must be at 
Liverpool ere the dawn! 

Chauffeur. What about the speed 
limit, sir? 

Villain. Curses on the speed limit! 
It is made for babes and sucklings. 
For us there is no speed limit. Death 
to whomsoever crosses our path to- 
night ! 

** How they will hiss that! Then 
the gentleman on his left is our 
sentiment specialist. It is his busi- 
ness to see that the sentimental 
speeches are put in with a broad 
brush. In the scene where the 
deserted wife is turned out into the 
snow with the twins in her arms... ”’ 

** Twins? ’’ I asked, 

“Yes. Clearly it is up to me to 
go one better than the popular baby 
in Pete, so = have made it twins. 
Bright idea shat, isn’t it? Hand me 
section R.K. 58, Mr. MuGGrRIDGE. ... 
Here we are :— 

Heroine. Monster, would you turn 
my children out to die in yonder 
snow? Is this the justice of Eng- 
land, the land of the free? 

Bailiff. 1t is the law. 

Heroine. Then so much the worse 
for the law! If it is the law to 
oppress a weak woman and murder 
her innocent babes, then I say again, 
so much worse for the law!! ”’ 

“Is that logical?’ I 
hazarded. 

**It doesn’t really matter,’ re- 
plied the Manager carelessly. ‘‘ The 
People like it, and that ’s all we have 
to look to. The great heart of the 
People is the only standard of criti- 
cism, whatever the _bitter-hearted 
blatherskites who write rubbish in 
the papers may say. . . . But per- 
haps you would like to pass on to 
some of our other departments—the 
assembling room, where the different 
parts of the play are joined up in 
proper order (highly important, this, 
as mistakes have occurred); or the 
timing room, where we rehearse the 
play with gramophone dummies and 


quite 





prepare time-sheets for the actors; or 
the stock-room, where we house our 
raw material.’’ 

“*T should like to see 
last,’’ I replied. 

It proved to be a large room 
stocked with highly-varnished filing 
cabinets prominently marked with 
the headings of their contents. 
** Law ”’ occupied one entire wall of 
the room, and was subdivided into 
‘* Unwritten,’’ ‘* Divoree,’’ *‘* Mar- 
riage—Foreign,’’ *‘ Breach of Pro- 
mise,’’ ‘‘ Murder,’’ *‘* Wills,’’ and 
many others. A cabinet marked 
*‘ Epigrams ’ caught my eye, and I 
asked to be allowed to look into its 
contents. Receiving permission, | 
read out at random some of the type- 
written slips it contained :— 

“The man that raises his hand 
against a woman is unworthy of the 
name of man. 

London is a wicked city. 

What is home without a baby? 

When I die your name will be 
found engraven on my heart. 

Yours until death do us part. 

On my head let the punishment 
fall. 

My life shall be consecrated to 
atonement. 

Love is a wonderful thing.”’ 

‘We keep a man entirely on the 
job of composing these,’’ said the 
Manager complacently. 

I looked at the cabinet-heading 
again. ‘“‘Are they in the right 
cabinet?’’ I asked somewhat diffi- 
dently. 

““Why, yes! 
you call them? ”’ 

I passed on hastily to another 
topic. ‘* Is your business confined to 
melodrama ? ”’ 

‘We do pantos as a side line,” 
replied the Manager, “* but prices are 
being cut too fine nowadays to show 
much profit. Our poetry department 
is mainly responsible for the panto 
wording, and in the slack season we 
turn them on to Christmas crackers. 
Then we are starting an election 
speech department—it will be in good 
running order soon.”’ 

** Any particular political side?” I 
asked. 

The Manager seemed amused. 
‘‘The side that’s most popular is 
the side that represents the People’s 
will, and that ’s our side, you bet, all 
the time.” 


over the 


would 


What else 





“Mr. Keim Hanpie’s Misnar. 
Boy RUN OVER BY His MOTOR-CAR.” — 
Daily Mail. 


Silly prejudice might have made out 
that it was the boy who had the 





mishap. 
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THE LIFE SPHERICAL. 

Ir was a beautiful September day, 
and we floated softly over green 
Surrey. 

‘* And this is England! ’’ said my 
friend. ‘“‘I am indeed glad to be 
here at last, and to come in such a 
way.” 

““You could not,’’ I said, ‘* have 
chosen a more novel or entertaining 
means of seeing the country for the 
first time.’’ 

We leaned over the edge of the 
basket and looked down. The earth 
was spread out like a map: we could 
see the shape of every meadow, pene- 
trate every chimney. 

‘* How beautiful,’’ said my friend. 
‘“How orderly and precise. No 
wonder you conquered the world, you 
English. How unresting you must 
be! But what,’’ he went on, “is 
the employment of those men there, 
on that great space? Are they prac- 
tising warfare? See how they walk 
in couples, followed by small boys. 
One stops. The boy gives him a 
weapon. He seems to be addressing 
himself to the performance of a 
delicate rite. See how he waves his 
hands. He has struck something. 
See how they all move on together; 
what purpose in their stride! It is 
the same all over the place—men in 
pairs, pursuing or striking, and boys 
following. Tell me what they are 


doing. Are they tacticians?’ 
“No,’’ I said, ‘* they are merely 


playing goif. ‘That plain is called a 
golf links. There are hundreds like 
that in England. It is a game, a 
recreation. These men are resting, 
recreating. You cannot see it be- 
cause it is so small, but there is a 
little white ball which they hit.’’ 

“The pursuit has no other pur- 
pose?”’ asked my friend. ‘“‘It 
teaches nothing? It does not lead 
to military skill? ’’ 

““No,’’ I said. 

He was silent for a while and then 
he pointed again. ‘‘ See,’’ he said, 
“that field with the white figures. 
I have noticed so many. What are 
they doing? One man runs to a spot 
and waves his arm; another, some 
distance away, waves a club at some- 
thing. Then he runs and another 
runs. They cross. They cross again. 
Nome of the other figures run too. 
What does that mean? That surely 
is practice for warfare? ’’ 

“No,’’ I said, ‘‘ that is cricket. 
Cricket is also a game. There are 
thousands of fields like that all over 
England. They are merely playing 
for amusement. The man who 





Waved his arm bowled a ball: the 
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DO WITH THESE LITTLE PATCHES OF CORN THEY 


“WerEL, I'M THENKIN’ THEY JUST GROW IT FOR SEED THE NEXT YEAR.” 











man who waved his club hit it. You 
cannot see the ball, but it is there.’’ 

He was silent again. A little later 
he drew my attention to another 
field. ‘‘ What is that?’’ he said. 
‘* There are men and girls with clubs 
all running among each other. Surely 
that is war. See how they smite! 
What Amazons! No wonder Eng- 
land leads the way! ’’ 

‘*No,’’ I said, “that is hockey. 
Another game.”’ 

** And is there a ball there too? ”’ 
he asked. 

‘** Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ a ball.’’ 

“But see the garden of that 
house,’’ he remarked; ‘‘ that is not 
hockey. There are only four, but 
two are women. They also leap 
about and run and wave their arms. 
Is there a ball there? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, “‘ there is a ball 
there. That is lawn tennis.”’ 





““ But the white lines,’’ he said. 
“Is not that, perhaps, out-door 
mathematics? That surely may help 
to serious things? ’”’ 

““No,’”’ I said; ‘‘ another game. 
There are millions of such gardens in 
England with similar lines.’’ 

*“ Yes,’’ he said, for we were now 
over Surbiton, “‘I see them at this 
moment by the score.’’ 

We passed on to London. It was 
at that time of September when foot- 
ball and cricket overlap, and there 
was not only a crowded cricket match 
at the Oval but an even more 
crowded football match at Black- 
heath. IL foresaw trouble. 

My friend caught sight of the Oval 
first. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘* you deceived 
me. For here is your cricket again, 
played amid a vast concourse. How 
can you call it a game? These 
crowds would not come to see a game 
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played, but would play one them- 
selves. It must be more than you 
said; it must be a form of tactics 
that can help to retain England's 
supremacy, aud these men are here 
to learn.”’ 

**No,’’ I said, ‘‘ no. It is just a 
game. In England we not only like 
to play games but to see them 
played.”’ 

It was then that he noticed Black- 
heath. ‘‘ Ah, now I have you!’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Here is another field and 
another crowd; but this is surely a 
battle. See how they dash at each 
other. And yes, look, one of them 
has had his head cut off and the 
others kick it. Splendid! ’’ 

**No,’’ I said, ‘‘ that is no head, 
that is a ball. Just a ball. It is a 
game, like the others.’’ 

He groaned. ‘‘ Then I cannot 
see,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ how England 
won her victories and became 
supreme.”’ 

‘* Ah,”’ said I, ‘‘ at the time that 
England wars winning her victories 
and climbing into supremacy few or 
no games were played. The ball had 
not then conquered us.”’ 





“THE GREY UNDERWORLD.”’ 
IlJ.—Sern Latimer’s WIFE. 


Ponker tells me that quite a lot 
of people in the Grey Underworld— 
nice, intellectual - looking people — 
spend hours and hours sitting about 
in public gardens doing nothing (J 
think they are composing answers to 
acrostics; but that by the way), and 
it occurred to him that if he could 
get some of them to tell their life 
histories it might help them to pass 
the leaden hours, and would, inci- 
dentally, greatly benefit his book. 

So he took to haunting disused 
burial-grounds and other pleasaunces, 
but found that most of the people 
there preferred to pass the leaden 
hours in silent meditation, with occa- 
sional intervals for light refreshment+ 
and he was getting very much dis- 
couraged when Setru Latimer filled 
him with hopes of ‘* copy.’’ 

PoNKER came across Setn in the 
garden belonging to a dingy square. 
This garden, he tells me, is governed 
by a prison warder administering a 
code of 149 by-laws. (Well, per- 
haps not a prison warder really; but 
a bad-tempered person with post- 
man’s trousers.) It is hemmed in 
by vicious-looking spears, and con- 
tains a fountain basin—too shallow 
to serve the turn of the dejected 
people whom it fills with thoughts of 
suicide—and a statue of an alderman 
by some anonymous miscreant. 





Into this elysium stepped Sera 
LATIMER one afternoon as the clock 
over the mausoleum on the north side 
of the square (a church, I suspect, 
though Ponker thinks not) struck 
the hour of one. He came out of a 
house in the square, carrying a black 
hand-bag, and he walked with an 
air of angry determination to a seat 
beside the fountain basin, opened the 
bag, and ate about a pound of ham 
sandwiches. Then he went back to 
the house again. 

PoNKER was only mildly interested 
at first. He thought it a pity that 
class feeling should be strong enough, 
even in such a dingy square, to pre- 
vent people from inviting the piano- 
tuner to share their midday meal 
with them—especially as Sern, who 
was a refined -looking old fellow, 
seemed to take it to heart so much. 

But when Sern Latimer (of course 
the name was merely coined for him 
by Ponker)—when Sern LatIMer 
(PonKER says the name fitted him 
to a T') repeated the same perform- 
ance at one next day, it became 


evident that he lived in the square, | 


and was not a piano-tuner at all. 
Of course, thought Ponker, it might 
be some new kind of open-air cure; 
but the chances were against it, be- 
cause fads are generally confined to 
the idle rich. 

It was not until a little later, when 
PoNKER was contemplating the gold- 
fish in the basin, that the explanation 
of it flashed across his mind, and he 
saw that Sera Latimer was the hero 
of a delightfully sordid little domestic 
drama. 

Ilis shiny frock-coat was sufficient 
evidence that life had not gone too 
well with him, and things had, per- 
haps, been at their very worst when 
his wife came unexpectedly into a 
little money. Being « woman of 
coarse fibre she had taunted him 
from that time forth with his de- 
pendence upon herself, till at last his 
proud, sensitive nature was goaded 
beyond endurance, and he cried out 
in his bitterness of spirit: ‘* Woman, 
never more will I take bite or sup 
beneath your roof.’ 

PoNKER was so pleased with his 
discovery that he began prodding at 
the gold-fish, in an absent-minded 
way, with the point of his umbrella; 
and the prison warder came and told 
him that he had made himself liable, 
under By-law 119, to forty shillings 
or a month. (I’m not quite sure, 
but I rather think there was even 
some hint of corporal punishment.) 

But PonkER was not gomy to be 
put off the trail of “‘copy’’ by a 
man in postman’s trousers; and on 








the third day he found himself sitting 
side by side with Sera Latimer, on 
a seat upon which they were both 
forbidden to carve their names under 
a penalty of £5. (This, however, was 
no hardship, as PonKER designed to 
send his name and Setru’s down to 
posterity in a far more enduring 
fashion. The whole world should 
weep over that attenuated figure 
with the pathetic black bag.) 

Seru opened his bag wearily, ate a 
mouthful of sandwich, and then— 
and then such a look of dumb agony 
“ame over his face that PoNnKER’s 
heart ached for him. Suddenly it 
must have been borne in upon Serit 
that, though he might eat in the 
garden, his food was none the less of 
his wife’s providing. (Why hadn't 
he thought of this before? I dont 
know ; one can’t think of everything, 
I suppose.) 

He could not eat it. It choked 
him. With deft aim he flung the 
ham sandwiches of dependence in 
among the gold-fish, infringing I 
know not how many by-laws. 

Then his eye met PoNnkER’s. 

‘* Young man,’’ he said, ‘‘ if ever 
you marry, you put your foot down, 
and don’t you allow any spring- 
cleaning. There ’s my house, now, 
so poisoned with the smell of varnish 
that I can’t eat in it. But when it 
comes to putting French polish on 
ham sandwiches-——!’’ 

PoNKER expressed his sympathy, 
and I know he would do it in a nice 
and gentlemanlike way; but he was 
a little low that evening. Why, oh, 
why would not people rise to that 
pitch of misery which home and 
foreign realists had taught him to 
believe was the common inheritance 
of dwellers in mean streets? 





The Danger of a Little Learning. 

“Hannibal is a new name for Mr. Geo. 
fenwick. This suggestion will probably stick 
to the Tariff Reform candidate. It makes six h 
an interesting picture, full of subtle suggestion 
for the cartoonist. Mr. George Renwick in 
toga viritis—we will give him the full adult 
privilege— assaulting the gates of Newcastle 
or attempting to squeeze his Tariff Reform 
wooden horse inside the citadel.” 

Northern Echo. 

None of Mr. Punch’s cartoonists 1s 
prepared to avail himself of this 
** subtle suggestion.”’ 





The Kaiser is reported to 
annoyed because none of the German 
aristocracy has at present married 
any of the girls in His Imperial 
Majesty’s Sardanapalus ballet. He 
does net care for the Fatherland to 
be shown up as inferior to Great 
Britain in this or any other matter. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Native (to Sportsman, at close of a blank afternoon). “I SEE A TIDY GUDGEON, ABOUT TWO MOILE FURDER DOWN, NOT MORE’N A WEEK AGO!” 
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THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 

[“It may perhaps be difficult after so much laxity to pull ourselves 
together, but it is not at all impossible. At any rate, let us save our 
children from a similar unsatistied and restless kind of existence by 
teaching them from babvhood the true joy of self-mastery, of discipline, 
and of thought for others, lessons to be enforced, if necessary, by 
wholesome and just chastisement.”—*“ Pricy Councillor” in “ The Daily 
Mail” on “ The Sense of Duty.””| 
I apmit the accusation that, regarded as a nation, 

We ‘re developing a tendency to go it; 

We ‘ve been given up as hopeless, and, as years elapse, 
we cope less 

With our vices—we are decadent, and know it! 

But it ‘s still within our power, if we really try, to dower 

All our children with the virtues that we ’re lacking— 
Both by dint of moral suasion, and, of course, on due 

occasion, 


By judicious, wholesome, necessary whacking ! 


If my wife and I are seedy (the result of being greedy) 
When we ‘ve supped at costly cafés two or three times 
In a style we didn’t oughter, then Lovisr, our little 
daughter, 
Is deprived of jam at just as many tea-times; 
And our manners may be boorish, and our taste in 
dressing poorish, 
Still, if Baby Derrick doesn’t wear his bib aright, 
Then the naughty little sinner gets no pudding with his 
dinner— 
For no child of ours shall ever be a svbarite! 
Though I’m getting on for fifty, I am anything but 
thrifty— 





I am prodigal and reckless, to be truthful; 
ee 


| 
s 








But I often stop remittance of my son's half-termly 
pittance, 
Just to teach him careful habits while he ’s youthful ; 
And whenever dissipation brings a harsh communication 
From the company with whom I do my banking, 
Then, in tones austere and gloomy, do I call my 
children to me 
And proceed to give them each a thorough spanking! 
Though «a course of 
Lovrse to utter 
Protestations set to weird, chromatic wailings, 
And though Pavnt and Bass, in corners, howl like 
Oriental mourners, 
Still, you must correct hereditary failings : 
And, in moments of distraction, it ’s a source of satis- 
faction 
Thus to visit your offences on a nipper; 
When you know your duty clearly is to kick yourself 
severely, 
You can take it out of Cosmo with a slipper! 


bread-and-butter may constrain 


Though your task may seem appalling, not to say 





distinctly galling, 
For I find that, having been discreetly smitten, 
PauL and Bass are in the habit of belabouring their 
rabbit, 
While Lovtse proceeds to bash the Persian kitten, 
till, by strenuous endeavour, we may teach our children 
never 
To be like their naughty sires and silly mothers ; 
Using means at once preventive of that issue, and 
incentive 
To a life of self-control and thought for others! 
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“Anp, Proressor, Are YOUR LE 


TUNES sUcu AS I COULD SAFELY TAKE MY DAUGHTER TO?” 
“An, THEN I HARDLY THINK THEY ARE WHAT I AM LOOKING FoR.” 





CULTURE. 


“Mais st, Mapame.” 








SO me ae 


(Author of the “ London Letier” in “ Pie Daily News.”) 


Dear.X. Y. Z., how do you do it, pray? 
How get that story at your column’s foot 
Fresh every day? Fresh as a Norman egg? 
What dogs your friends must be, what raconteurs! 
But tell me how you do it; how obtain 
This absolutely regular supply. 
For punctually as the rising sun, 
Or, in these days of gloom, we ‘Jl say the milk, 
Your story to the printer’s hands is given 
That readers of The Daily News may roar. 
1 seem to see them in their Clapham homes, 
Around the Bournevilie tables, cocoa spread, 
And in the dense constituencies of 
Messrs. L. G. Cuiozza-Money and 
Witson, P. W., their aching sides 
Holding in fierce hysterical delight. 
Nothing can check the storm; each morn it comes; 
Each evening we anticipate the next. 
Here, for example, is a recent jest: 

To-day’s story. 
the coroner asked a domestic servant at a Dublin inquest the other day. 
“Yes,” replied the girl, “there were two air-guns.” 

Isn’t that good? (Your ribs, sir, hold them fast, 
Or what the consequences who shall say? 
Madam, I pray you seize a neighbouring prop 

Or doctor’s bills will certainly ensue.) 


“Did you ever notice any firearms in the house?” 





The point? Why, here ’s the point for all astray: 
A gun of air cannot be arm of fire. 
’*Twas well one laughed at once or there ’s a chance 
One might be still as sober as a judge 
(Not DARLING, no, nor PLowpEN; but the rest). 
That is the wonderful hypnotic skill 
Which you exert. yuur stories make us laugh 
Long ere we study if the laughter ‘s due. 

How you must be desired of hostesses !— 
‘Dear X. Y. Z.,’’ I seem to see cone write, 
** Now don’t refuse. you dear, delightful man, 
But come to-morrow , lalf-past seven precise, 
Anc bring the very latest jokes with you. 
I'l) take no word but Yes, Come—with the jokes, 
And if you have none rob another school.” 

How nice to be as popular as that! 








A Cruel Disappointment. 
“The execution of Ali El-Arabi has been postponed by tlie authori- 
ties owing to the Parquet-General having received several telegrams 
which showed that the would be victim is quite innocent.” 


Egyptian Gazelte. 





The Invergordon Times, commenting on the contents 
of Chambers’s Journal for September, states that 
“Mr. Henry W. Lucy writes pleasantly about ‘New Jerusalem.” 
Mr. Punch was not aware that his Tusy, who has views 
on New Journalism, had been taking these higher | 
flights. He declines all responsibility in the matter. | 
ae 
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WITHOUT A STAIN ON THEIR CHARACTERS 





GineraL Booto axp Mr. Jonny Burys. “YOU SEE BEFORE YOU TWO CONDEMNED CRIMINALS.” 
Mr. Pencu. “WELL, I SHOULDN’T — ABOUT THAT.” Botn. “WE DON’T.” 








[General Boorn and Mr. Jony Burys have bx bjects of severe criticism at the Trades Union Congvess.] 
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Scene—T'ea-Shop at Seaside. 


Proprietor (to Lady tourist, who has ordered a bun, and seated herzelf at a vacant table). “ Excuse Mg, Miss; Buys voy’t sit!” 








DISCURSIONS. 
Divine PHILosopry. 

I mer my friend, the pale young stockjobber, again 
yesterday, and found him, as usual, very communica- 
tive. He had complained of the weather, and I had 
ventured some commonplace about philosophers being 
independent of weather conditions. He looked at me 
with some alarm, as though he had suddenly met a 
ferocious animal, and began: ‘*‘ No larks,’’ he 
“You 're not one of those philosopher chaps, are you: 
No, I thought not. Fact is I don’t want to meet any 
more of them. I only knew one, and that was enough. 
He just about fed me up with philosophers for the rest 
of my life. Since then 1 ’ve done with them. 
a fellow talking about philosophers I tell him I’m not 
taking any. 


said. 
) 





“How did it happen? Ill tell you. There was 
|&chap used to travel on this line, a skinny fellow with 
|% pasty face and a queer sort of nose. It started with 
'&hook and then finished with a snub—funniest sight 
| you ever saw. He hadn’t got a hair on his face—never 
| had had—and he wore a wig. It was a ripping wig, all 
| brown and wavy, but it didn’t fit very well at the back, 
| 8 you could spot it directly. He didn’t smoke and he 


| didn’t talk much, and I never saw him with a news- 
ae teeeeeees 


If I hear | 


paper. When a chap said, ‘ That ’s a tasty bit aboui 
Lady GWENDOLEN’s divorce,’ or, ‘ This is all rot about 
the drinking habits of marquises,’ he just looked up in 
a sniffy kind of way, as if he didn’t want to be bothered, 
and then got to work at his book again. He was always 
reading some book or other covered up in brown paper. 


‘“T fancy he was something in the banking line, but 


I’m not sure. Anyhow he looked like a banker—pom- 
pous, you know, and very high and icichty, as if fellows 
on the Stock Exchange were mere \ores to him. I 
didn’t cotton to the beggar—none of us did—lbxt after a 
time nobody took much notice of him when he got into 
our carriage, and we just went on with our talk and 
jokes as if he wasn’t there. Even old ‘ Wuat price Jor’ 
couldn’t draw: him out, and it was no good any of us 
trying if Jor BuLLER couldn’t bring it off. Generally it 
was the Bank of England to a blue monkey on Jor in a 
game of that kind, but I suppose we all have our 
failures. 


“Well, one day I was coming home early by a 
different train. I was alone in the carriage, and just as 
the train had started I saw this banker fellow legging 
it along the platform as if he wanted to burst the world’s 
record. He chucked himself against my carriage, tore 
open the door and got himself half in, when he slipped. 
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I had him by the collar in no time and dragged him in 
on the floor just as all the guards and porters were on 
to him. It was a near thing, and I wasn’t sure at first 
he hadn’t left a leg or two behind him. He wasn't 
too sure of it himself either, but after he ‘d taken stock 
of himself and got his breath and pulled his wig straight 
he began to thank me twenty-four to the dozen and call 
me his preserver and tommy-rot of that kind. 


‘* One thing led to another, and before we ‘d finished 
that trip I found out he was a philosopher. He ‘d 
written a book: First Principles of Ethics, by Henry 
LAZENBY, was its name. I’ve got it at -home some- 
where—he gave it to me—but I couldn’t get through a 
page of it. It was all stuff Id never heard of before 
and never want to hear of again—systems and codes and 
things—and the lingo made you red in the face with not 
understanding it. Lazexsy was very hard on some of 
the other philosophers— poisonous reptiles’ he called 
them. He said he belonged to a school that was bound 
to beat all the rest. 1 thought he meant Eton or 
Harrow, but he told me it was a school of philosophy. 
They call themselves schools when two or three of them 
get together and find out that all the other chaps 
who ‘ve been at it before have got hold of the muddy 
end of the stick. 2 

** Of course 1 didn’t get this out of him all at one go. 
After I'd saved his bally life I took a sort of fancy to 
the beggar and used to see a good deal of him one way 
or another. It made me feel a bit superior, you know, 
to talk to him before the other fellows and see them 
open their mouths when he gave old ArtstoTLEe beans. 
He was a Greek chap or something of that sort, but 
Lazenpy said his day was past. At last one day he said 
he 'd like to get me interested in a meta-something or 
other—yes, that ’s the word, metaphysics—and would 
I dine with him and spend the night? I was a young 
fool in those days, and I accepted. 


** You never saw such a place as he lived in—-a great 


ramshackle kind of barn with books all over it. His 
wife was worse than Lazensy. She was the boniest 
old scarecrow [ ever met outside a political meeting, and 
she ‘d got an eye on her that looked right through you 
and dried you up. And what do you think we had for 
dinner? Nuts, great Scott! Nuts and vegetable 
omelets and bean cutlets and mess of that sort; and 
there they were, both of ’em, quarrelling like cats over 
some blessed philosopher while I was starving and 
pretending to like their home-brewed ginger-beer. It 
made me so ill I couldn't go to London next day, and I 
made out I lost a thou. through not being in the market. 
That settled me, and [ didn’t go on with his philosophy 
after that. He shifted his quarters to Kent a month 
later, and I haven't met him for years, I’m glad to 


say. a 








Some Modern Re-inventions. 

The Daily Express, after reporting the up-to-date 
features of the German Army Manceuvres—the motor 
cycles and the portable wireless apparatus—sums up the 
picture with the following historical reflection :. — 

“Tn the background were groups of blue-bloused, half- French 
peasants, some of whom, perhaps, had witnessed similar scenes, under 
sterner conditions, thirty-eight years ago.” 

It is an awful thought that these useful devices may 
once more perish in thé next European war and have 
to be invented all over again. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
[Strangely divergent views upon the duties of wives towards their 
husbands emerge from the correspondence on “Sport and Husbands” 
which has been appearing in The Daily Mirror.] 


I. 


WuHen JENNY was wedded to WiLL, said she: 
“A dutiful wife I mean to be; 
His every thought, his every care, 
His every sorrow I hope to share. 
No thought shall Wituiam entertain 
That is not known to his loving JANr. 
His sport shall be my sport and he 
Shall never want anyone else but me. 
Now WI had no thought in the world but one— 
To kill and slay with his deadly gun; 
He trampecé the stubbles, he tramped the heather 
Ruthlessly slaughtering fur and feather. 
So Jenny, though little addicted to sport, 
Like a dutiful wife, had her skirts cut short, 
And all day long over holt and hill 
Wearily toiled at the heels of Witt. 
Rain and sun and sun and rain 
Beat on the face of the dutiful Jane 
Till her skin grew leathery coarse and black, 
Her coat hung down like a shapeless sack, 
Her hands were knotted, her fingers twisted 
And her feet the hugest that ever existed. 
Witle aching limbs she trudges still 
Wearily, wearily after WiLL, 
While he, depressed by the terrible blight of her, 
Shudders whenever he catches a sight of her. 


Il. 


When Kirty was wedded to Tom, said she: 
** A spoilt little wife I mean to be; 
I don’t care a rap what the world may say, 
I mean to make sure of my own sweet way, 
And instead of my slaving for Tom L’ll see 
That he is the veriest slave to me.”’ 
Searce had the wedding-bell chimes grown faint 
When Krrty contracted a new complaint, 
A sort of a kind of a curious feeling 
That seemed to defy all hopes of healing ; 
It baffled the doctors’ diagnosis 
And called for sofas and restful poses. 
What it might be no man could say; 
It came and went in a curious way. 
If dinners and dances were on the tapis 
Kirry grew suddenly well and happy, 
But if household cares began to worry 
Krrty relapsed in the greatest hurry, 
Sank on a sofa and closed her eyes 
And wrung Tom's heart with her deep-drawi sighs. 
At first Tom sometimes felt a wish 
To gallop or golf or shoot or fish, 
But if he indulged such a selfish whim 
Kirty was sure to be even with him, 
For when he returned he would find her lying, 
Stretched on the sofa and all but dying, 
Robed in a peignoir that fitted nattily, 
Crying for brandy and sal volatile. 
So it continued for several days 
Till Tom was weaned from his wicked ways, 
And now in his holidays he is tied 
To his darling Kirtiktn’s sofa-side 
Feeding her up with chicken and jelly, 
And reading aloud from Miss CoreE.ut. 
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THE BRIDEGROOM’S TROUSSEAU: 


A. DISTRESSING PRACTICE Bas GROWN UP IN THE LAST 


OR, THE NEWEST JOURNALISM. 


YEAR OR SO OF PUBLISHING PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DRESSES, HATS, VEILS 
COMPRISED IN THE TROUSSEAU OF A FORTHCOMING BRIDE, AND OF SHOWING THEM WORN, FOR THE PURPOSES OF PHOTOGRAPHY, BY 
STRANGERS— LADIES, WE PRESUME, iN THE EMPLOY OF THE TRADESPROPLE. OUR ARTIST CANNOT SEE WHY 
EXCEPT OF COURSE THAT VERY FEW BRIDEGROOMS WOULD CONSENT 


» ETC., 
MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN SHOULD NOT RETALIATE IN KIND, 
TO TOLERATE AN EXHIBITION OF THIS CHARACTER, 











, , ee Se ee a | Special Correspondents, will abund- Lord Carrixnctox, who was the 
OUR STRENUOUS STATESMEN. antly show. principal speaker at a great Radical 

Ix welcome contrast to ali the talk}; Thus on Friday last, at Slains|jamboree at High Wycombe on 
of decadence and physical deteriora- | Castle, Mr. Asquitn was serenaded | Wednesday last; took part in the 
tion by which we are daily beset |by four pipers for the space of half| athletic sports which preceded the 
are the evidences of courage, stamina|an hour without uttering a_ single speeches and came in eleventh in the 
and agility recently furnished by | murmur. | sack-race. 
leading Liberal politicians. Quite recently, while bathing at a Mr. MasterMan, M.P., while play- 

Only the other day we read in the ! well-known watering-place, Mr. Hau-|ing croquet a few days ago, was 
papers of Mr. Jonn Berns running | DANE was attacked by a porpoise, but|stung in the hand by a wasp, but 
ill the way from Putney te Hammer- | beat off his finny foe with several | after a hasty application of ammoni- 
smith Bridge with an Australian | well-planted trudgeon strokes and|ated quinine pluckily continued the 
sculler, and The Daily Chronicle of |swam to shore uninjured. game. 








the 9th inst. related how Mr. Luoyp-| Dr. Macnamara, M.P., whose de- While fishing on Tuesday last 
Georce, while fishing, killed a snake |votion to golf is notorious, while |Mr. McKexva killed a trout nearly 


|ayard long on the river bank. | playing a round last Tuesday on a 
These, however, are by no means | well-known provincial course, hooked 
|solated instances of the exhibition | his drive badly into a spinney and 
| of the manly virtues by our rulers, as| stunned a young luminous owl so 
| the following interesting information, | badly that the bird had to be revived 


supplied at enormous eost by our! with a strong jorum of sloe gin. 
agli 


six inches long without any assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Birrevt, during a recent visil 
to Norfolk, ran from his house to the 
golf links, a distance of nearly a 
| quarter of a mile, in 7 mins. 40 sees. 
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A BROCKEN BENEFIT. 

Ir is easy enough to guess the| 
reasons that induced Mr. Tree to| 
give us a réchauffé of ‘ Faust,” if 
réchauffé is quite the right word for 
a version that lets the hero end in a 
place than GoErTHE 
First of all, the! 


much cooler 
zssigned to him. 


part of Mephistopheles affords a fine | 


test of versatility, with lots of 
ing limelight, for a leading actor; 
secondly, the subject offers great 
chanees for scenic transformations 
and pyrotechnics; thirdly, Mr. Tre: 
had his two faithful henchmen at call, 
Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. STEPHEN 
Pues, to rejuvenate the hoary 


isolat- 


legend. 


a little overweighted by the super- 
natural. I could easily have 
with fewer angels on clouds and fly- 
ing on the Brocken 
‘* living pictures ’’ of dead women, if 
Faust could only have been a little 
hustled over his capture of 
Margaret’s heart. But then, of 
course, Mr. Srepnen Puiniies—to 
say nothing of the stage-machinist— 
had to be given his chances. And, as 
far as I could follow him, with so 


bogies 


less 


much to distract the eye and so} brought 
|which is practically a replica of the : 
‘happy ending in The Darling of the|the ordeal of playing the 
the | part in a story of seduction. 


many noises going on in the orchestra 
and the bowels of the earth, he 
seemed to have used them with dis- 
cretion. One passage, however, ex- 
cellent in itself, was damaged by the 
circumstances attending its 
utterance. It was the pero- 
ration of Faust, where he an- 
nounces his intention of de- 
voting himself, purgatorially, 
to the his fellow- 
men :— 
me May it be mine ‘ 
To drain the marshland, 
cireumscribe the sea, 
To build and shelter trom 
the tyrannous sky...”’ 
\dmirable resolutions, which 
would have done high credit 
to a conscientious County 
Councillor, but sounding 
rather priggish when 
thought of the poor girl whom 
he had ruined lying dead be- 
side him in her prison cell. 
[ recommend that in future 
he should utilize the ‘* deso- 
late place ’’ already painted 
for Act II., Sc. 5, and throw 
off his speech in decent soli- 
| tude. 
| Of the new features and 
motives imposed upon the old 
scheme, one at least should 
be popular—-the redemption 


vood of 


you 


In the result he was justi- | 
fied, though L am not sure that the | 
human element of the play was not | 


done | 
and | 
Margaret (Miss Marie Libr) to Faust (Mr. 


“My heart’s the right size, but 
my head seems so much smaller than yours.” 


\iniey). 


\of Faust 
'force of the 


| Gods. 


|garet’s mother. 


* Take your choice ! 


through n 
woman-soul. 


Less satisfactory 
| fatal effect of the soporific on Mar- 
One easily 


! 


DON CHARIVARL 


es, 
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Mephistopheles (Mr. Tree) to Faust in the Brocken Gallery. 


All a-moving !”’ 


| nises the dramatic utility of this new.) 


| device. It gets Margaret to prison 
several months earlier, and her arrest. 
makes a very effective culmination to 
| the scene of Valentine’s death. But 
| it introduces an alien note into a 
i tragedy of human passion whose’ 
| appeal lies in its apparent inevita- 
bility. It confuses the issues, since 
the murder is in effect the direct 
handiwork of the devil, and the lovers 
had only an innocent part in it. 

I did not care very much for the 
interpolation of that scene in ‘ag 
desolate place,’’ where Faust is made 

| to lie beside a gloomy pool (at a com- | 
| fortable angle on an artificial couch)! 
racked with an anticipatory pain in 
his conscience. I should have pre- 
ferred him to go blindly to his fault; ! 
it would have left him fresher for hig | 
subsequent repentance. | 
Mr. Arin.ey was at his best as old_ 
'man Faust. As the lover, for all his 
| natural grace, he seemed less sincere | 
than usual, Miss Marte Léur acted! 
| with astonishing courage in the! 
scenes that put most strain upon her 
| youth and inexperience; yet I wish | 
|she had never been persuaded to 
|appear as Margaret. I hope I am 


magnetic not too sensitive, but, frankly, I think 
This| it a pity that, just for the sake of 
us to a terminal tableau a little more naturalism, sO 


young a 
through 
Victim’s 


girl should have been put 


| 


| Miss Rostna Fiurper was the best 


recog- | possible Martha, and Mr. Goprrey 


TEARLE made a_ soldierly 
Valentine. It must have been 
very exasperating for him to 
hear the dreadful news from 
the bibulous lips of the most 
accomplished toper in the 
crowd; and I can’t imagine 
why this gentleman was 
chosen for the task. 

Finally, Mr. Tree was a 
most attractive and capable 
fiend, especially in his lighter 
and more satiric vein. A 
weaker devil might well have 
been unnerved by his own) 
diabolical fireworks; but not | 
he. 

[ noticed, by the way, that 
Mephistopheles informed us 
that he took no interest In 


the Law. As an ex-private oF 


the Inns of Court (‘‘ Devil's 
Own ’’) this meant for me 
the loss of a very dear illu- 
sion. But perhaps he has 
only given up recognising that 
distinguished corps since I 
was embodied in the Term-' 
torials. 


for Mr. Hatpass! Q. 5. 


it | 


Ancther nasty blow) 
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THE LIFE OF LETTERS. 

Ir is only in response to the count- 
less petitions of admiring relatives 
and curious friends that (though 
personally holding strongly the view 
that, in the case of every consider- 
able Writer, it is with the message 
rather than the man that the public 
is concerned) I have at last consented 
to issue the following brief memoir 
upon my own literary career. 

It may be premised as a some- 
what remarkable fact, that, although 
no previous member of my family 
has actually wielded other than a 
commercial pen, I have myself been 
brought variously into contact with 
literary associations since childhood. 
Thus my father, a man of secure 
but not dazzling position in the 
Leicester boot - and-shoe industry, 
occupied during the first years of his 
married life a residence (still, I be- 
lieve, standing) in that town next- 
door to the local circulating library, 
subsequently moving to one slightly 
larger at Stratford (Bow). How far 
after-events may be traced to the 
unconscious influence of these early 
surroundings might, I dare say, form 
for the curious in such matters a 
fascinating subject of speculation. 

To resume, however. The inspira- 
tion of my first literary effort came 
}to me, I recollect, exactly a decade 
ago this month, while spending my 
customary vacation at Smellsea-on- 
Solent. Since then it has become 
my habit to confine the practice of 
composition exclusively to the pre- 
sent season of the year; and from 
burning Bournemouth to wintry 
Whitby there are but few of the most 
select holiday resorts in this island 
kingdom that have not seen me at 
my self-imposed labour. It has 
truly been one of love. I am natur- 
ally a quick worker, and, once con- 
ceived, the entire MS. was completed 
practically at a sitting, as indeed has 
been the case with each one of its 
successors. It was then submitted, 
not without some natural diffidence, 
to the same eminent firm through 
whom the whole of my subsequent 
publishing business has been trans- 
acted. Its success is perhaps not a 
theme for me to dwell upon. With- 
out exact information, I believe I am 
justified in saying that the circulation 
tan into several hundred thousand 
Copies (including six copies which 
Were purchased by myself for dis- 
tribution among my wife’s family). 
In the case of later compositions I 
have had the gratification of seeing 
these figures far- exceeded. 

That, indeed, was a memorable 





eee 


Small Girl. “ Mumay ! 





MOTORITIS. 


Mummy! 


Is THAT THE SWAN’S SPARE LEG?” 








day ! How well do I recall the 
delicious thrill with which on the 
morning of its publication I dis- 
covered a complete stranger asleep 
with my own words upon his knee, 
and my wife’s emotion when at 
dinner a fellow-guest at the same 
boarding-house actually quoted (of 
course in ignorance of its author’s 
identity) a passage from my work. 
These are incidents to the influence 
of which I am even now not wholly 
insensible, for it is in such apparent 
trifles that intellectual effort reaps a 
reward richer than mere pecuniary 
recompense. The comparison reminds 
me to mention that 1 have through- 
out consistently refused to accept 
any form of payment for my writings, 
or rather (to clothe the same state- 





ment in language of more pedantic 





} 
| 
i 
! 
} 
{ 
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accuracy) should certainly so refuse 
did the occasion arise. My own 
literary work, therefore, whatever 
may be the case with that of others, 
is dictated by no aims more ignoble 
than the education and advancement 
of my fellow-men. It is better so. 
Only free from the sordid trammels 
of finance can the artist hope to 
achieve his highest level. Thus and 
thus only can he maintain the dis- 
tinction of purpose, the fine uncon- 
scious altruism, that (I am proud to 
believe) animates every word that I 
have written in my annual letter to 
The Daily Telegraph. 





An Episcopal Blessing. 


“The Bishop of Ripon is in Bath for the 
benefit of the waters.” —Bath Chronicle. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir was the ambition of Esther Moor to hear the 
vox Dei with her outward ears so that through 
agency it might become the vox populi in the little 
country town of Lowport and the surrounding villages. 
Mr. J. E. 
cHINsON) describes the suecess and the failure of her| 
venture. At first her hearing of the divine voices—| 
rather unkindly compared to the ery of a bat, which 
| inost people find inaudible—was only a pretence. After 
a time she persuaded herself, as well as the weak-kneed 
folk whom she cured of hysterical diseases for the 
moderate fee of half-a-sovereign, that it was a reality, |i 
and much hearing would have made her mad if she had 
not, to test the good faith of her affianced husband, 
publicly declared that the voices were a delusion. 
Whereupon that gentleman, who, I regret to say, was 
a journalist, seeing that the geese who laid the golde n 
coins on which he had pro- — 
posed to live a life of genteel 
unemployment were for all 
practical purposes dead, de- 
cided, happily for Esther, to 
remain a bachelor. 

If Mrs. Mary Baker G. 
Eppy should happen to light 
upon the book she would have 
reason for thinking that 
it constitutes an infringement 
of her own patent religion. 
The two cults are practically 
identical, though Mr. Bucx- 
RosE makes no mention of 
the American seer. But that 
is only his artfulness. His 
book is obviously meant to be 
a satire on the weak points of 
her popular nostrum. But 
I am afraid it is a case of 
Criticism’s labour lost. These | P.C 
happy people are convineed ee oe 


cood 


Gee mennev 


MORE 
R.S.V.P. ATrEMPTs 


| 
| 
| 


her | 


Buckrose’s pleasantly written Voices (He t-| was no fun left in Ireland, and that women were def- 





“LANGUAGE OF POSTURE.” 


UNUTTERABLE 


I cannot say enough upon 
The way he’s done the writing; 
It’s vivid, human, cultured, true; 
In fact, I cussed beneath my breath when 
I found, too soon, I’d read it through 
Anthony Cuthbert (MrTHvUEN). 


Ten years ago we were taught to believe that there 


cient in the sense of humour. Then came Miss Somer. 
VILLE and ‘‘ Martin Ross ”’ and demolished both asser- 
tions in Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. With its 
treble appeal to lovers of Hibernia, hilarity and horses, 
the book achieved an immediate success, ‘and has long 
been regarded as a classic by those best ¢ apable of test- 
ing its fidelity to life. Of the sequel now issued under the 
title of Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. (LONGMays), 
it would be flattery to say that it equals its predecessor, 
But from any other ordeal of comparison the new 
R.M. would emerge triumphant. Some of the char- 
acters have sobered a little since we met them last, 
but Philippa can still shriek 
like a peacock; Flurry Knoz, 
though a married man and a 
magistrate, still presumes suc- 
cessfully on his  delusive 
youthfulness of aspect; that 

enerable_ bucceaneer, his 
grandmother, dingy yet be-dia- 
monded, still combines the 
manners of a grande dame 
with the morals of a poacher; 
and Maria, that incomparable 
spaniel, ‘elderly but unim- 
paired in figure,’’ has only 
been ** fortified in guile by the 
castigations of seven winters.” 
Happy are those who are 
prompted by perusal of the 
new volume to refresh their 
recollections of the old: still 
happier those who make their 
first acquaintance with the 
R.M. in his latter phase, 
and have still before them 


TO CONVEY TO FRIENDLY 
FACT THAT THE Exmipirion 








1S CLOSED ON SUND AYS. 
that they have no weak points. 


The voice of the satirist is as inaudible to them as the cry} the untasted joys of his golden youth. 
Stlil, they might do| 
in Mr. | 


of a bat or a turnip to you or me. 
worse than see themselves, 
BUcKROSE’ 


as in a looking-glass, 
— 
s book. 


I don’t proless to understand 

The legal ins and outs of marriage 
As practised in a foreign land, 

And so I don’t disparage ; 
But if the Italian method ‘s such 

As Mr. Rucnarp Bacor shows it, 
It doesn’t lure me over much, 

And I don’t care who knows it. 


But, worse than this, he demonstr: ite 
Ilow homely British ties of blood ° 
Through weddings and unkindly fates 

Produce a ghastly muddle; 
So. what with that, and what with this 
(His latest novel ’s all about it), 
One almost counts all kith amiss, 
And longs to do without it. 


Still, though for me to have to don 
His people’s shoes were toc exciting, 


| But 
|spite of their portentous names) they will have to wait | 
| little before they can fully appreciate the author's vein | 


}most successful company-promoter, 


i talked until he found the doubloons. 
and ALtruEa talked and talked until they got the book, 
iand, if so, 


Mr. Greorce A. Biruincuam has inscribed his novel 
Spanish Gold (Metuven) ‘‘ To Theodosia and Althea 
who asked me to write a story about treasure buried on 
an island,’’ and in a sense he has earried out their wish. 
if Tmeoposta and ALTHEA are really children (in 


of comedy. Pragmatism, for instance, provides the sub- 
ject of one of the most delightful conversations in the 
book, but every child I know would shy at it. Mr. 
Meldon, the clergyman who took charge of this treasure- 
hunt and of all the curious people engaged upon it, was 
not a very perfect moralist, but he was ‘‘ out’’ to get 
the doubloons, and no trifles were going to stop him. 
If he had not been a clergyman he would have made a 
for he was never at 
In fact, he talked and 
Perhaps THEODOSIA 


a loss for words or excuses. 





I should like to include them (always 
supposing that they are children) in my vote of thanks 
to Mr. BirMINGHAM. 
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